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SELF CULTURE. 
Read before the “ Teacher’s Association,” Alameda Co., Cal. 
BY LAURA T. FOWLER. 

Away back among the primeval songs of old En: 

you will find this line, 

“My mind to me an empire is,” 
written by one of those Rhyming Chroniclers who made her 
hills and valleys classical with the first utterings of British 
Genius. 

Happy man! Blessed contentment! to rule and reign, a 
crowned king in his own mind! Though confusion and 
war rage through all the earth, the harmony of that one king- 
dom shall be unbroken, its monarch sitting unmoved in the 
’ serene felicity of quietude and peace, his willing subjects 
bringing their sheaves of golden fruitage from the realms of 
thought and research. 

Self culture is a hackneyed term. The young teacher has 
heard it from time immemorial. All through the years of 
preparation for the future labor was heard the ominous text, 

Vou. XI. 19 
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“ know thyself,” if thou wouldst teach others, and, all along 
the palace walls of life, there have started forth, now and 
then, the mysterious words of warning and condemnation, 
“ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” till, like the affrighted Belshazzar, 
the disciple of Plato and Socrates, too often shrinks before 
the accusation. 

Clad in the paraphanalia of his royal vocation, and step- 
ping from the academy or college on the arena of action, he 
often imagines that he has secured all that is necessary for 
the splendid accomplishment of his hopes. Alas! the thing 
he most needs is left out of his attainments,—the simple 
power to think! His philosophy, and his opinions, and his 
accumulated knowledge are but counterparts of the wonder- 
fully profound text-books over which he has pored day and 
night, and, like the bound Prometheus forever afterwards 
chained to the rock. Oh, if he could only break away and 
soar out into the genial, gushing life of God and Nature 
how blessed for himself and those for whom he works. 

The teacher of children should not be a mental dwarf, or 
a one-sided deformity, subjected to a constant bias from any 
direction. His should be a well-rounded and generous mind. 
A look at the trees all through this beautiful valley will show 
any one from what direction the wind generally blows. 
Trade winds always leave their mark. They are fierce and 
powerful enough to cleave great channels through the migh- 
ty ocean. So there are mental trade winds,—ungodly big- 
otry, opinionated willfuluess and a freezing apathy and in- 
dolence which the teacher should curb. Jf the touch of hu- 
manity is so strong that he must bear its stains, by all means 
let his failings “lean to virtue’s side. 

In his labor for others he must ever strive himself for the 


“larger worth.” As he taxes his physical strength over the - 


frailty and ignorance he must combat, his soul life and spir- 
ituality should he crowned with-a glory not of earth, and 
in that eternal battle of the mind, should the smoke and car. 
nage shut out all from sight, let him not falter, the Great 
Leader is just beyond,—let him hold it truth, 


“ With him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
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That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’’ 


Culture of the mind does not imply simply book-learning. 
Many a cobwebby, scholastic life hangs upon the peg of time 
with the significant “ April Fool” pinned upon it. But it 
does ean the growth and care of those subtle powers nature 
has implanted in us, and which are absolutely necessary for 
guiding children. Bright hopefulness, large heartedness and 
a warm sympathetic enthusiasm combined with clear, quick 
perceptions, and a plain forcible language should be cultiva- 
ted, for these things have a grander sway over young minds 
than any other, especially if that teacher possesses a rare 
fund of “quaint and curious lore.” The curiosity of a child’s 
mind is never satiated. It never ceases to wonder at the 
new, and the teacher’s mind should be a sort of Pandora’s 
Box of lovely things to the prying eyes that seek to fathom 
it. Always a student, let him in those studies keep close to 
the warm influences of Nature, receiving from her sugges- 
tions of truth, far more valuable than found in the dry logic 
of books. The wonderful histories, and mysterious revela- 
tions of the child-life before him, are grander fields for study 
than any he may pursue. Books are helps, and we all love 
to lean on some support. It is easier for us to let some giant 
worker go ahead and beat the track for our lazy incapable 
feet. But as much as possible, we should be independent 
of another’s strength. The work should be our own. The 
cross lashed to our shoulders if we would be crowned. Hand 
in hand, then, walk with the invisible teachers around thee 
and thy life folded in a blessed sympathy with Nature. 


“ Considering every where 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear.” 





DISCIPLINE. 
In treating this topic we shall consider its bearing and 
beneficial effect on schools; and if we occasionally digress 
it will be to enforce and illustrate. 
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We have no special theory to advance but shall endeavor 
to show from gleanings in the field of experience and obser- 
vation what the firm and faithful teacher can accomplish 
through Discipline—and here we will venture to assert that 
much of the good or ill in the future history of our Country 
will depend upon a wholesome discipline in the schools of 
to-day. 

Our Puritan Forefathers with all their faults and failings 
nurlured and matured men and women. 

Do you ask how? Our answer is, that the youth of those 
years were taught implicit and unqualified obedience to pa- 
rents and superiors. Parents were sometimes cruel and often 
unjust, but is it not true that if you would eat of the lucious 
fruit of the vine, much training and pruning are necessary ? 
Why, sir, the flogging of the boy may hinder the hanging of 
the man—the hanging of the man, the ruin of a nation. What 
is it that has brought us so near the threshold of ruin as a 
nation? It is a combination of obstinate individuals work- 
ing for selfish ends and imagining that from unlimited sway 
at home, they can aspire to a like position in governmental 
affairs. 

Had it been their good fortune to have attended our New 
England schools (where birch is sometimes brought into req- 
uisition) we should to-day be in the full enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity. Thus ¢éheir good fortune would have resulted 
in ours. So much for introduction. 

We will now speak particularly of discipline and its bear- 
ing on schools and scholars. 

When we use the word discipline or one synonymous we 
do not wish to be understood as always meaning corporal 
punishment inflicted in passion and with severity upon the 
suffering school boy, but some judicious and remedial course 
which must be proportionate to the fault that is to be cor- 
rected. This will make him better and all discipline should 
tend to this point. Thus the Almighty for the improvement 
of his children sends sickness, sorrows, pains and disappoint- 
ments. 

There is nothing of such incalculable value to both teach- 
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er and pupil as a discreet management of the school machin- 
ery—inflicting chastisement only when necessary—but ever 
ready to mete to each scholar his due—remembering that 
what you do is for his good both in this, and “That Better 
Land” to which we would direct his footsteps. 

Never punish for personal gratification, as this would tend 
to aggravate the pupil and undermine your authority. But 
you must never lose’sight of this fact; that “ Order is Heav- 
en’s first law,” and that what is essential to the harmony of 
the spheres is of no less importance to you and your charge. 

Persuade if you can, compel if you must. Look well after 
the little things, “ The little foxes”—for as the mighty ocean 
is composed of innumerable drops, so the schoo] is made 
unbearably noisy by a multitude of little rip raps and acci- 
dental whisperings. But for a moment take a selfish view, 
Experience tells me that with order I may succeed, without 
it I must fail, and who is he that desires to fail? ; 

Lastly, its beneficial effects. It betters the condition of 
the school, scholar and society. The school is quiet, the 
scholar attentive and studious. 

You will also notice the absence of an often natural rude- 
ness of manners so common to both sexes. 

As a result the pupil soon becomes a star in the circle of 
youthful society, beloved by his friends, respected by all. 

Now the power of example is everywhere known and felt, 
and who doubts that with these lights in the family firma- 
ment or by the friendly fireside much may be done for the 
elevation of mankind. 

Finally, fellow teacher, (whatever your name or fame) 
show by an unswerving and unfaltering course your fideli- 
ty to the Educational Work and you cannot fail. Be true to 
yourself and God, and you will never see want. He will 
sustain you in the trying hour, and when you've passed 
Death’s portal, He will lead you through those green pastures, 
and beside the still waters, and ultimately you shall enter the 
golden gates of the New Jerusalem—where clad in robes of 
righteousness, you shall meet those pupils who have gone 


before. P. R. H. 
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PERCEPTIVE EXERCISES; OR HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN 
READY AND ACCURATE OBSERVERS. 

A primary teacher should be prepared to pursue a syste- 
matic course of exercises, for the purpose of developing and 
strengthening those powers of mind which, in the order of 
nature, are first called into action. 'The lessons should be 
progressive in their character, and suited to the age and ca- 
pacity of the children. 

his naturally presupposes some preparation on the part 
of the instructor. What are the powers to be cultivated and 
how shall they be developed, should be a theme of absorbing 
interest to every one who assumes the holy office of dealing 
with the immortal mind. With an earnest desire to benefit 
young teachers who have never given special attention 
to the subject of perceptive development, we present a gen- 
eral outline of a course upon different subjects suitable for 
primary schools, and, as far as time and space will permit, 
exhibit our plans of working out the details of each course. 

FORM. 

Order of Exercises : 

1. Simple Perception of Form, including exercises in Im- 
itation, Construction, and Drawing. 

2. Exercises to develop more minute Observation, Lan- 
guage, and Drawing. 

3. Exercises of Simple Comparison. 

4. Direction of the Straight Line. 

5. Idea of Angles developed. 

Different kinds of Angles observed, named, and drawn. 

6. Parall | Lines. 

7. Description of the Square, with Drawing. 

8. Description of the Oblong, with Drawing. 

9. Description of the Triangle, with Drawing. 

10. Description of the Rhomb, with Drawing. 
11. Description of the Rhomboid, with Drawing. 
12. Description of the Cylinder, with Drawing. 
13. Description of the Cone, Cube, and Sphere. 
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To work out the details of the above course requires time, 
labor, and patience, on the part of the teacher. The exerci- 
ses included under the division numbered 1, should not be 
hurried. 

Apparatus for the lessons may be extemporized if neces- 
sary. A box and a chart of Forms will be found more con- 
venient, however. A teacher can cut from common paste- 
board several squares, oblongs, triangles, rings, rhombs, rhom- 
boids, pentagons, hexagons, octagons, ovals, etc, for use. 
One of each of these forms may be sketched upon drawing- 
paper, to answer for a chart. 

SKETCH OF A SIMPLE PERCEPTIVE EXERCISE. 

The Teacher having the forms mentioned upon a table 
before the class may place, one in the hands of several of 
the class, requesting each child to go to the table and find 
one like it. After the selections have been made, the children 
may arrange themselves in a line facing the pupils remaining 
in their seats, and each hold up the forms that all may judge 
of the correctness of the choice. Other children will follow 
in succession selecting forms, others deciding as before. 

The teacher must be animated and energetic herself, in 
order to keep as many of the class busy matching forms as 
possible, while all the others are engaged in observing those , 
selected, and judging whether a correct choice has been made. 
It will depend almost entirely upon the teacher’s spirit and 
manner, whether such exercises are interesting and beneficial 
to the majority of the class, or whether they degenerate into ~ 
a monotonous, prosy apology for a lesson. As the children 
present the forms selected, the teacher will find it necessary 
to frame her questions in such a manner that they may be 
answered by asignal. Seeing that the attention of all the 
class is secured, she may say: All who think that these two 
forms are just alike, may raise their hands. Caution should 
be observed about allowing the children to respond to ques- 
tions of this kind in a careless indifferent manner. If the 
teacher does not exercise some ingenuity in this respect, and 
put her questions in a pointed manner, some will be very 
likely to respond mechanically; merely following others. If 
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this habit is continued, it must have a pernicious effect upon 
the mind of the child. 

This simple exercise, if conducted properly, may be re- 
peated for several successive lessons from ten to fifteen min- 
utes in length, daily, before it will become necessary to intro- 


duce some change. 
SECOND SKETCII. 


Several children may be sent to the table to find two forms 
just alike ; let them present the forms, and let the others de- 
’ cide as before. While those at the table are engaged, others 
may be sent to point to objects in the room, of the same 
shape as some form given them. Commencing with the ob- 
long, books and slates may be used, and the children reques- 
ted to find something similar in shape. The class should be 
trained in this way until they will point very readily to doors, 
windows, panes of glass, tops of desks, etc., etc, and to any 
objects that may be square, triangular, or circular. 

The exercises of the First Sketch may be repeated. They 
are only separated to afford a little variety for the succeeding 
lessons. 





SLATE EXERCISES. 


Very rapid progress has been made in the use of the slate, 
in printing, drawing and writing. The most skillful teachers 
manage the slate exercises so as to make the pupils feel it to 
be a privilege to be permitted to engage in them. One of the 
means of accomplishing this is to deprive pupils of the use 
of the slate as a punishment. Each letter should be taught 
by itself, beginning with those which are simplest in form 
The great point is to make the pupil see what the form is. 
This is done by comparing the various errors in form with 
the true form, For example, take the letter aitch, in the print 
form; make a model letter on the board, or show it on the 
tablet, and require the pupils to find it on their slate-frames, 
They are required to imitate it. ‘Then proceed to illustrate 
the faults. Make the letter with the vertical lines too wide 
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apart,—too near together,—one oblique,—both oblique but 
parallel,—both oblique but not parallel—the cross line too 
high up,—too low down;—oblique. In this way every letter 
to be printed or written, and every figure to be drawn, should 
be taught. This is the short time-saving method. More can 
be accomplished by it in one hour than in ten hours by 
merely telling the children to imitate the copy. Some of the 
schools are doing this work so admirably as scarcely to leave 
anything more to be desired in this direction. And yet I 
have been asked if all this had better not be omitted till pu- 
pils get into the Grammar School, lest they form bad habits 
which will have to be corrected! To my mind it would be 
just as reasonable to ask, if every Primary School study 
should not be omitted till children get into the Grammar 
School. Under poor teachers, of course, pupils form bad hab- 
its in every branch, But the obvious remedy of the evil is to 
employ good teachers, and not to give up the studies. I really 
believe there has not been one good thing attempted in the 
Primary Schools, since my connection with them, which has 
not met with objections. But though they may have retarded, 
they have not prevented, progress.—J. D. Philbrick’s Report. 





For the Common School Journal. 
LITTLE SUSIE. 

Sue was a lovely child of some eight years, and for nearly 
four months her cheerful face was like a genial sunbeam in 
our school. 

Her quiet obedience, gentle disposition and affectionate 
conduct endeared her to those around her. But as days 
passed away, suddenly her place was vacant. We soon as- 
certained the cause,—sickness had placed her upon the couch 
of suffering. Once only during her illness, did we look at 
“ Little Susie.” The sunken eye, emaciated arm and palid 
brow, told of the ravage disease had made. 

Too weak to talk—the drooping little form told of the 
suffering and sorrow within. Again I called,—and, yet again. 
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I heard no shout of childish glee. White almost as the 
spotless robes around her, lay her Jittle form. Sadly and 
silently we bore the body to the tomb and parent, teacher 
and scholar bade hei the last farewell, and gazed with tender 
emotion while the earth rambled harshly on the coffin lid. 
The little girl’s mission is ended, her earthly journey o’er. No 
more shall we hear her welcome voice or clasp her tiny hand, 
never again shall we look into those sparkling eyes or see her 
smiling countenance. She may be lost to earth but she is 
saved in heaven. And if the vail, that hides her from mor- 
tal vision, could be drawn aside, perchance even now we 
would see her with Christ’s little ones, clad in shining robes 
and making heaven ring with angelic songs of praise to God 
and the Lamb. And now if she has left a record fragrant 
with affection’s sweetness, been a link in the golden chain of 
the household and a sunbeam in her school; surely her little 
life has not been all in vain. 

Feliow teacher, as we stand by the grave of the one we 
love and drop the friendly tear, the teaching for us to heed 
is this: 

Enshrine the memory of the departed in thy heart but 
henceforth be faithful in thy duty to the diving. Be kind to 
the erring, patient with the “dull ones;” sympathizing to 
the unfortunate, forgiving-—even in censure to the imprudent; 
and strive by the influences of the life you live and the intel- 
lectual and moral teachings you give to lead the young to a 
high and noble life. Do nothing that you will wish undone 
in after time. If the position of the faithful teacher is one 
of momentous responsibility what shall we say of the wn 
faithful one ? Ava H. 

Cutnton, Nov, 1, 1964. 





PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
Requisites for the lessons. The teacher should be provided 
with laths or thin strips of wood, varying in length from one 
inch to one yard. At least six of the shorter measures should 
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be procured, viz; six laths one inch long, six two inches long, 
etc. up to twelve inches. These will afford employment for 
several children at the same time. 

Oulline for early lessons. The different measures from 
one inch to one foot being placed on a table, several children 
may be requested to find the shortest measure or lath upon 
the table. The attention of all being gained, the teacher 
may tell them that those selected are one inch long. All will 
repeat in concert looking at them carefully—* The laths are 
one inch long.” The measures being thrown upon the table, 
six children may be directed to find a lath one inch long. 
Let them arrange themselves in a line facing the school, hold- 
ing their laths in their hands, and the rest observe and decide 
whether correct. The teacher may now take a two inch lath 
and after gaining the attention of all, may place the one-inch 
lath upon it twice and allow the class to decide how long it 
is. All will repeat “'T'he lath is two inches long.” Six of 
the class may be sent to pick up laths two inches long, others 
one inch. All should observe and decide as before. Proceed 
in the same manner to give the children practice in distin- 
guishing the length of other measures. We usually send 
seven or eight little ones to the table upon which the laths 
are lying at the same time to pick up measures of diflerent 
lengths. After they have selected them they arrange them- 
selves in a line facing the school and each one in succession 
holds up the measure and says “I was told to find a lath (for 
example) six inches long.” All observe, as the teacher meas- 
ures it by the one-inch, and count the number of inches as 
it is proved whether it is right or not. Practice may be giv- 
en in counting by two’s and three’s in the measuring process. 
The question should be frequently asked how many times 
did the one-inch measure it? How many times did I place 
the two-inch measure upon this? How much longer is the 
four-inch lath than the two-inch? ete. The idea of division 
as*vell as addition and multiplication may be developed in 
this manner. 

Drawing Lines. Children may be allowed to find meas- 
ures of a specified length and pass to the board to draw lines 
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of the same length. We usually send six to draw lines of 
the same length and request those in their seats to draw upon 
slates. ‘Those at the board after drawing are allowed to 
pass among the desks and measure the lines upon the slates 
giving each child an opportunity of seeing whether he is right 
or not. The class may be kept very much interested during 
these exercises. As many children should be kept busy as 
possible. “ Activity is the law of childhood;” and acting 
upon this law, they never weary, even when there is a same- 
ness in the lessons. 

Order of Exercises for following Lessons. 1. Review 
previous lessons; 2. Distinguish 1, 2, and 3 feet; 5. Class 
draw lines 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches long, and bisect them; 
4. Class judge of the length of books, slates, pencils etc; 5. 
Draw parallel lines(for example) 6 inches long 2 inches apart; 
6. Draw circles having a specified diameter: 7. measure off 
one, two, and three feet of cord ‘or tape; 8. Class make out 
by actual measurement and commit to memory the following 
table. 

12 inches make one foot. 
3 feet * “yard. 


Oo} yards * “ rod. 
16} feet “ “ rod. 


9. Class familiarized with the ordinary measures of capac- 
ity, viz., pint, quart, gallon, peck, and bushel measures, and 
by experiment learn that 

2 pints make one quart. 
4 quarts « “ gallon. 
8 quarts “ “ peck. 

4 pecks “ “ bushel. 

Experience has shown that the course as given, affords 
sufficient matter for a primary school for two years if ihe 
class commences not earlier than six years of age. If the 
children are younger the time should be extended.— American 
Educational Monthly. 
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HOW TO TEACH READING. 


FIRST METHOD. 

Learn the names of the letters, the “a-b-ab’s,” little words, 
and big words,—pronouncing all the syllables;—and then 
read. ‘The child thus taught, in the course of many years 
learns many words,—few of which, however, convey any 
idea to the mind. Each letter, each syllable, each word is a 
new fact to be learned and remembered by a single act of 
memory. Children thus taught regard fluency of utterance 
as the climax of good reading. And the result of the pro- 
cess is that they can name words arranged horizontally, as in 
reading books, as glibly as when arranged perpendicularly, 
as in spelling-books. ‘The writer was thus taught, and he 
distinctly remembers being called upon to exhibit his unusual 
powers of reading long before he dreamed that reading is 
any thing savecalling over words as written. And he remem- 
bers just as distinctly that it was full two years after he could 
“read in the Testament” that he learned to his joyful suprise 
that there are “stories in books.” The date 1s fixed by an 
old copy of the Farmers’ Almanac, in which the first “story ” 
was read. All before that had been literally only “ words, 
words, words.” And at least one precisely similar instance, 
—that of the daughter of a retired schoolmaster sixty years 
of age, who taught his own children,—has come under the 
writer’s observation. Now it is probable that the fathers 
who practiced this method knew that this would be its 
effect,—but they could conceive no better. They believed 
that, necessarily, the “roots of learning are bitter,”—and that 
the knowledge which would ultimately thus break in upon 
the mind would more than compensate for the bitterness then 


past. 
SECOND METHOD. 


First learn things. Then describe those things orally- 
When some facility in this is acquired let an outline drawing 
of some object be made. Let the objects be such as are 
easily represented, and let the pupil copy the drawing. Take, 
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for example, a hat. Talk with the class about it, its shape, 
its size, its use, its parts, etc. Present a drawing in outline, 
and have them copy it. Correct errors, and gently teach 
them to draw it properly. Next introduce the printed name 
“hat.” Let the children repeat the word individually and in 
concert, until familiar with it. Have cards on which the 
word is printed in connection with others,—and have them 
search it out, until they recognize the word as readily as the 
picture. Cultivate their power of observation and descrip- 
tion by requiring each one to tell you on the morrow some- 
thing about the hat worn by some member of his family. 
Hasten slowly. Take up other words in the same manner, 
e. g., cat, rat, mat, bat, etc., ete. ete. It will not be long be- 
fore some bright child will discover (and, if properly taught, 
will suddenly announce the discovery), that some one at least 
of these words consists of three parts. Applaud him for the 
discovery, and pronouncing the word slowly, show him that 
the spoken word also consists of three parts, e g., m-a-t, giv- 
ing each sound separately. .Now drill the class on each of 
these sounds, as before on the whole word, and let them 
make the letter representing the sound, until able both to 
make it and distinguish it, as well as to utter the sound, read- 
ily. The sound is as yet to them the name of the letter. 
When these words and letters are thoroughly learned, and 
can be readily written,” take up others, e. g., man, ran, can, 
pan, etc., etc., etc., in the same way. Be sure that words 
which do not admit of representation by drawing, be under- 
stood by using them in sentences, and by requiring the child 
to form sentences in which they occur. As fast as words are 
learned they should be arranged in columns at the top of the 
blackboard, and there should be a frequent drill upon them, 
the pupils uttering them as rapidly as the teacher points at 
them in every variety of order and disorder. After a few 
words are thus learned they may stand in some such order 


as this: 
a rat is on the floor 


now he is in my hat 





*Children should print letters. It is not difficult. 
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hit him with the old bat 
let the old cat get him 
the cat has bit the rat 
now the cat has the rat 
she eats him on __ the mat. 


It will be understood that this is a new order of arrange- 
ment, and the drill will proceed as heretofore, the teacher 
pointing to a word, now here and now there, and the pupils 
responding as usual. When the interest is at its height, let 
the teacher point to the words in the order in which they are 
arranged horizontally. Urge the children to repeat them more 
rapidly. Pass the pointer along the line, and presently one 
of the bright-eyed ones almost dances as he looks up to the 
teacher and exclaims, “ A rat is on the floor,—o-o-oh!” Be 
patient now with the dull ones, explain the matter, and when 
ali “see it” pass on to the next sentence, and so through the 
lesson. It will be well now to have a book in which the same 
lesson occurs, and to put the book into their hands for a few 
minutes, that they may read it there. Let them copy it now 
on their slates as areading lesson. Proceed with this process 
to other words and other lessons, being careful all the while 
to talk with the pupils on all the subjects mentioned. The 
result will be that children will learn facts as well as words. 
They will learn to attach ideas to words, and not to read 
without thought. So doing, they will read naturaily, intelli- 
gibly,—and will have acquired a practical knowledge of the 
arts of composition, conversation, and grammar, long before 
they would otherwise have even learned to read—and that 
without thought. Haud inexpertus loquor, that is, “I’ve tried 
it.” 

There are many combinations of these two methods, but 
their excellence is in proportion to the degree in which they 
approach the last. Nor is this method so difficult that it 
needs special “ Normal” training to acquire it. Any earnest, 
diligent, persevering teacher can do it —American Educa- 
tional Monthly. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PLAINFIELD. Rev. Lucian Burleigh is to take charge of the Acad- 
emy in this place, and we hope that under his influence it will be rap- 
idly restored to its former flourishing condition. Mr. B— has had a 
large experience and is an enthusiastic teacher. May success crown 
his efforts. 


New Lonpon. At the late annual meeting an effort was made to 
suspend the excellent High Schools of the city,—but the good sense 
of the intelligent citizens gave a decided quietus to the effort. The 
Hon. Henry P. Haven deserves very great credit for his unwavering 
interest and labors in behalf of these schools. 

We learn that Mr. A. A. White, for several years the efficient prin- 
cipal of one of the graded schools has resigned, and that Mr. F. W. 
Smith has been appointed his successor. Mr. Smith has had consid- 
erable exeprience and has proved himself a competent teacher. 


West Meripen. We learn that J. C. Howard, Esq., for several 
years principal of the graded school in this place, has resigned and 
engaged in other business. He has rendered good service for many 
years and we wish him success in his new calling. 

He is succeeded by Mr. Kellogg of whom we hear favorable report, 


Stamrorp. We had the pleasure of looking through the schools 
of the centre district, Stamford, a few days since. Mr. Mc’Mynn has 
entered zealousy upon his work here, and with his able assistants is 
earnestly engaged in securing good order and successful study. The 
lower room in the east district has convenient seats, and we were told 
that the old seats and desks in the upper room were to be removed 
and new ones put in their place. The great want in this growing vil- 
lage is the union of the three districts nearest the centre and the 
organization of a system of schools for the whole place with a good 
high school at the head. We were happy to meet Mr. Ferguson of 
the district committee and one of the parents in the school during our 
visit. 

Farr Haven. The school house just completed in this village 
was dedicated Nov. 6th. Ambrose Clark, Esq., presided. C. S. 
Bushnell, Esq., acting school visitor, in a few appropriate remarks 
explained the objects of the meeting. The dedicatory prayer was 
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offered by Rev. G. W. Noyes of the 2d church, after which Rev. G. 
D. Folsom of the Ist church gave a historical account of the organi- 
zation of the Fair Haven school district, and of the efforts to secure 
convenient school buildings. Addresses were made by the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, by Prof. Buckham of New Britain, Messrs. 
Day and Thomas of the Board of Education, New Haven, and Mr. 
Tyler of East Haven. The Glee Club of Fair Haven furnished ap- 
propriate music. 

The school-house is pleasantly situated in the center of the village, 
with convenient grounds and shade trees. It has been formed from 
the old brick church, by having wings added, and the whole interior 
made new. ‘The building is now well arranged for a graded school, 
and handsomely furnished. The school opened on the 3d inst. 


Spectat. Many of our subscribers arc still owing for the current 
year and we earnestly request such to forward their subscription as 
early as may be. The greatly increased expenses of publishing ren- 
der it necessary that every subscriber should promptly respond. 


Norma Scnoor. The winter term of this institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, January 3d, and continue 12 weeks. 

Those desirous of admission should make early application to Da- 
vip N. Camp, Principal, New Britain. 





INSTITUTES. 


Institutes have been held in most of the counties of the State during 
the autumn months. The attendance, though not as large a3 in some 
previous years, was very respectable,—an unusual proportion being 
female teachers. ‘The interest manifested has, in most cases, been 
highly gratifying and encouraging. At Somers the Rev. Mr. Oviatt 
was unwearied in his efforts to promote the objects of the Institute, 
and provide for the comfort of teachers in attendance. 

At Manchester the Rev. Mr. Stanley, Hon. David Calhoun and 
others deserve credit for their well rendered efforts. 

At Higganum the teachers were unusually devoted to the object. 
for which they had assembled and well performed their part. The 
Rev. Messrs. Nichols and Noyes rendered very efficient service in. 
many ways. 

At Woodbury there was a large attendance of teachers, and an. 
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excellent spirit prevailed. P. H. Trowbridge, the efficient acting 
school visitor was untiring in his efforts to provide for the wants of 
the Institute and all felt under obligation to him for his labors. The 
clergymen of the place rendered cheerful coéperation. 

At Lebanon and Putnam, Institutes were held during the same week. 
The number in attendance on each was very good and the interest 
manifested was highly commendable. At Lebanon, the Rev. Messrs. 
Hine and Cunningham, and Asher L. Smith, Esq., were unwearied in 
their endeavors to care for those in attendance, while at Putnam Mr. 
Plimpton and others were equally kind and attentive. 

The citizens in all the places named most generously proffered enter- 
tainment to all teachers, and in various ways manifested their interest 
in the objects of the occasion. 

The Institute for New Haven County will be held at Mrmrorp, 
commencing on the 29th Nov., and continuing four days. 





Strate Tracuers’ Association. The annual meeting of this 
Association will be held at New London on the 17th and 18th inst. 
(See Programme on another page.) 


Normat Grapvuates. The members of the last graduating class 
are mostly engaged in teaching. So far as we have learned they are 
located as follows : 

Miss Prudence M. Butler, 


Fair Haven 
“ Celia I. Stuart, 


“ Kathleen Brockway, North Have.. 
“Addie Campbell West Hartford. 
“ Carrie T. Carey, Hampton. 

“ Mary J. Corbin, W. Meriden. 

“ Carrie F. Dayton, New Britain. 

“ Laura Stone, Plainfield. 


“ Susan Steele, 





BOOK NOTICES. 

Av American Dictionary oF THE EnGuiso Lanauage. By Noan Wesster, 
LL Dv. ‘Thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged and improved. By 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., LL. D., and Noah Porter, D. D. 4to. 1763 
pp. Springfield, G. & C. Merriam. 

This work seems to contain all that the scholar can wish ina dictionary. It 
is indeed an admirable book, and we might fill many pages in setting forth its 
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merits, and then fall far short of giving a full description of its worth. 
Without attempting to give a description of the work, we will give the table 
of contents in part, The first 30 or 40 pp. contain an “ index to a classified 
selection of pictorial illustrations,” ‘* memoir of Noah Webster,” &c. Then 
follow ; ‘‘.A history of the English Language, Languages kindred to the English, 
etce., etc. Key to the Pronunciation, Principles of Pronunciation, Vowels, 
Consonants, Accent, Syllabication, Synopsis of words differently pronounced by 
different Orthoepists, Orthography, Abbreviations and Explanations, with a great 
variety of useful and interesting matter, all tending to make the work a great 
store-house of instruction, and indispensable to the scholar as a work of 
reference. 

The volume is beautifully printed, and while the body of the work abounds 
in well executed pictorial illustrations, the appendix contains a condensed and 


classified selection of illustrative cuts. The whole work reflects great credit 
upon the editors and publishers. 


Tue Patriotic Speaker, consisting of Specimens of Modern Eloquence 
together with poetical extracts adapted for recitation and dramatic pieces for 


exhibitions. By Robert KR. Raymond, A.M. 12 mo. 524 pp. New York, 
Barnes & Burr. 


This is an excellent collection of pieces for declamation, containing some of 
the choicest specimens of eloquence and oratory of moderntimes. We find in 
the volume not only extracts from speeches of Everett, Webster, Sumner, Love- 
joy, Beecher, and other loyal men, but we also have extracts from speeches of 
such men as Jeff Davis, Wi, fall, Toombs, Vallandigham, Stephens, and others 
whose eloquence has been turned to promote disunion and secession. It will 
undoubtedly strengthen true patriotism in our youth, to have the two specimens 


for their study. The good always appear better when contrasted with the evil 
and wicked. 


. 
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CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of this Association will be held 
at New London on the 17th and 18th inst. 

The following order of exercises will be observed: 

The Association will meet at 7 o’clock, Thursday evening, 17th 
inst. 

At 7.30, lecture by Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Friday, the Association will meet at 9 o’clock. After the opening 
exercises the following question will be discussed: “What can be done 
to increase the efficiency of our Common Schools ?” 

At 10.30, discussion, subject: “ Hlow shall the best text books be 
secured for our schools and unnecessary changes be avoided ?” 

At 11.30, choice of Officers. 

At 2 P. M, report and action in relation to Common School 
Journal. 

At 2.30, business or discussion. : 

At 3.30, lecture by Hon. D. N. Camp, State Superintendent of 
Schools. 

At7 P. M., lecture by Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford, to be 
followed by brief addresses and closing exercises. 

A. MORSE, President. 


Hartrorp, Nov. 10, 1864. 


N. B. Free return tickets will be given to all who pass over the 
Hartford, Providence and Fishkill, and the New London and Northern 
Roads to attend the meeting. It is hoped that other roads will grant 
a like favor. 











